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The "Sultanate" of Oman 



The Oman War 1957-1959 
A Critical History 



On the 15th of December 1955, British military forces, backed by the local 
mercenary forces of the Sultan of Muscat, occupied Nizwa, the capital of 
the Omani interior. Not a shot was fired. Whereas previously its hegemony 
had been confined to the "Sultanate of Muscat", i.e. to the coastal regions 
of Oman, Britain now acquired control of the whole of Oman. A new cycle 
of struggle between the people and their enemies thus began. As a result, 
the course of events in Oman throughout the late 1950s attracted the 
attention of many political observers, and the Oman question became 
important not only locally, but also for the whole Arab world and for 
international opinion. It was the subject of bitter debates at the UN, and 
was taken up by many world organisations: in that period, the liberation 
of Oman was one of the most important questions for the whole of the 
Middle East. 

The events of 15th December 1955 cannot be taken in isolation. The 
causes go back decades to the fierce resistance put up by the people of 
Oman to the forces of the British occupation, and to a series of 
contradictions in the region. The Omani interior could only be forcibly 
occupied by the British troops and their client, Said bin Taimur; and this 
occurred only when his leadership and his policies had become 
demonstrably incapable of coping with the novel situation in his country. 
This new state of affairs required a new government programme. 

There were a number of different interpretations of what these events 
produced. Some observers said that it provoked a national progressive 
revolution, and they defended the Omani revolution's leadership. Others 
saw it as part of the conflict over borders in which the British and the 
Americans clashed via their local clients, the Al Bu Said family, who ruled 
Muscat, and the Saudi family, who ruled Saudi Arabia. Still others saw it 
as a clash primarily between the petroleum companies of Britain and the 
USA. All these factors played a part in determining the outcome of events. 
The understanding of what happened requires a full grasp of British 
policy towards the Omani interior and coast, the nature of the dispute over 
oil, the border dispute which resulted from this, and the nature of the 
regime existing in Oman. 

There is a fundamental difference between, on the one hand, the people of 
an area exploiting international disputes in order to advance towards 
freedom and independence; and, on the other hand, their subordinating 



the struggle to foreign domination. The crucial factor is the people, those 
who — in this case — are striving to defeat the Sultan's regime in order to 
establish their own government in a spirit of freedom and independence. 
We shall first turn to examine the conflicts prevalent in the region in 
greater detail. 

British Intervention in Oman 

Oman was originally important to the British because it defended their 
trade routes to India. It was important too because of its mineral 
potentialities, including its large desposits of coal. After the Second World 
War, Oman also became part of the area which Britain was trying to keep 
under its control in the face of inter-imperialist competition: it constituted 
a strategic asset in the fight for oil. The first aim was protection of the East 
India route: therefore, they tried to control all the strategic straits and 
waterways between Britain and India, the "Jewel of the Empire". The 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean formed part of this stategic cordon, and in 
reply every other colonial power tried to dominate the region, either by 
moving through Iran, or by imposing treaties and unequal economic 
agreements, as the Dutch and the French did. At the time of Napoleon's 
attack on Egypt, in 1798, the French tried to win over the Sultan of 
Muscat; but his rapprochement failed when the French retreated from 
Egypt. In spite of this, the French did continue their efforts throughout 
the nineteenth century. 

Britain's policy in the area had two major components. The first was the 
political and military domination of the peninsula's coastline and of both 
sides of the Gulf — without an attempt being made to penetrate the 
interior, the Empty Quarter (Rub al Khali), and the deserts, none of which 
had any strategic importance. The main concern was holding the 
population down and this they did by direct military intervention and by 
the reinforcement of client rulers, e.g. the Al Bu Said family. 

Because it had its clients in the North-east of the peninsula and in the 
colony of Aden in the South-west, Britain was able to dominate the coast 
of the peninsula and the Gulf without being forced to administer the 
interior. It aimed to block the unification of Oman and to keep the Al Bu 
Said regime in existence. Oman was, in fact, divided into three parts. 
First, Northern or "Coastal", Oman, which consists of seven Amirates: 
Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Sharja, Ras al-Khaimah, Ajman, Fujairah, Ummal 
Qaiwain. These seven were referred to by the British as "the Trucial 
States", and are known today as the United Arab Amirates — UAA. 
Secondly, there was the South-east coastal region of Oman — the actual 
Sultanate of Muscat. Thirdly, there was the Omani interior, seat of the 
Imam's regime, and quite separate from the other two. 

The British isolated the coastal regions from the interior of Oman in order 
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to ensure domination by the British Navy over the area, and to reinforce 
the division of the people. The policy of divide and rule was used to 
guarantee hegemony over the coastline and the security of the Indian 
route. In effect, the administration of the area was a subordinate part of 
the Bombay government. 

A Mr. Horton, who was British consult in Zanzibar in 1846, has left us a 
description of the situation in the Sultanate and of its relations with the 
Omani interior. The ruler of Muscat, he wrote, had no real authority in 
the interior of Oman, and was well aware of this situation. On the one 
occasion when he did try to gain influence over a number of tribes he 
failed. In an authoritative work on the subject, the London-based Royal 
Institute of International Affairs also stated that since the nineteenth 
century, the authority of the Sultans of Muscat had not extended beyond 
the coastal region. 

The second major British policy was that of keeping all other colonial 
powers out of the area. An incident involving Sultan Faisal of Muscat in 
1798 illustrates clearly how the British were afraid of the French and 
Russian presence in the area, where every imperialist power wanted to 
break their monopoly of the Indian Ocean. The French tried to establish 
their influence in Muscat during Faisal's reign, and Faisal signed an 
agreement with the French which provoked the British. On 17th January 
1899 Mr. Fagan, the British Political Agent, summoned Sultan Faisal to 
see him, after he himself had received information from Lord Curzon, the 
Viceroy of India. Faisal admitted that he had signed an agreement with 
the French; Fagan, in reply, protested saying that it contravened an 
agreement of 1891, forbidding the Sultans of Muscat to dispose of any 
territory without British consent. To coerce Faisal, Curzon ordered that 
the British flag be raised in Muscat harbours whenever a French ship 
arrived; British financial aid to Muscat was cut off. (The Al Bu Said 
family had ruled Zanzibar, and when it broke away the Sultan of Zanzibar 
paid reparations to the Sultan of Muscat.) Then Curzon prevented the 
Sultan of Zanzibar from making these payments, and Britain began to 
give aid to the Muscat regime in order to help it maintain its control over 
its people. 

Curzon also sent a Colonel Mead to Muscat with a warning to the Sultan, 
which he presented on 9th February, 1899. In this warning Curzon drew 
attention to a number of difficulties which had hindered Omani British 
relations since 1895. He demanded that Faisal tear up the agreements 
signed with the French, giving him 48 hours to carry out the orders. On 
13th February the Sultan gave way to these threats and showed himselt 
willing to carry out the orders. He also demanded protection against the 
French should they mount an invasion. But in Curzon's view submission 
was insufficient, and on 14th February, 1899 he sent Admiral Douglas 



with a small fleet, to demand that the agreement be officially rescinded. 
On 16th February 1899, having received no reply from Faisel to his 
demands, Douglas issued orders inviting Faisal to board his ship. While 
Faisal was on board, British warships took up positions within range of 
the Sultan's palace and the Omani garrisons in Muscat. It was then 
announced that the fleet would shell the town unless the Sultan bowed to 
British demands and officially rescinded the agreement. 

Attempts by other colonial powers to gain footholds in the Gulf disturbed 
the British considerably. In 1908 the British were infuriated when the Czar 
of Russia signed an agreement to build a coaling station in the Iranian 
port of Bandar Abbas. The British exerted heavy pressure to have the 
agreement rescinded, so as to keep the area under their domination. 

Protection of the Indian sea route also led the British to destroy the 
Omani navy under the pretext of putting an end to piracy and the slave 
trade. After the first discoveries of gulf oil in Iran (1908), the struggle for 
the Gulf lost some of its strategic importance and this was replaced by 
interest in its oil resources. Those areas like the Omani interior and the 
interior of the peninsula, which lacked strategic significance, acquired a 
new significance when the possibility of enormous oil resources emerged. 
The struggle between the people and their oppressors developed into a 
complex of national and class oppression when British firms, supported by 
the British government, moved in to plunder the wealth of the region and 
exploit the people. This has been the core of every struggle in the area. The 
original strategic interest in the coast was replaced by an increasing 
interest in Fahud, Rub al Khali and Buraimi, when they were found to be 
swimming on a sea of oil. 

In the Al Bu Said family the British found clients through whom they 
could control the destiny of Oman. On several occasions the Omani tribes 
came to the coastal region to challenge the control of the Al Bu Said in 
Muscat and the British then intervened militarily to save their clients. 
Britain intervened on a number of occasions, the most important being in 
1820 when there was a national, tribal, rebellion against the Al Bu Said's 
weakness in the face of the British and their subservience to British orders. 
The rebellion took place in the Jaalan area of the interior. The British sent 
a force of 150 British and Indian soldiers and officers. The tribes allowed 
them to penetrate into the interior unopposed, thus lulling them into a 
sense of false security; then they launched a crippling attack and 
destroyed the entire expedition. This attack had wide repercussions in 
colonial circles in Bombay where it was decided that the dead soldiers 
must be avenged. As a result in 1822 they sent in battleships to destroy the 
coastal town of Sur. 



In the 1830s the British defended the Sultan of Muscat in Muscat itself. 
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English finance propped up the throne. A contemporary British official 
said that in 1830 the safety of Muscat was guaranteed under certain 
conditions and that the town was protected by British government 
intervention. In 1833 when the British had to save the Sultan they sent a 
naval force to Muscat to protect him and shell tribal forces attacking it. In 
1834 Britain found itself forced to use its influence to subdue the Imam of 
Oman and declared that any new aggression against the Sultan would be 
construed as an act of hostility against the British government. In 1861 the 
English declared their willingness to give naval military aid to the Sultan 
as well as financial aid. In 1866 the British government issued an official 
statement, expressing its intentions to give every practical assistance to the 
Sultan, should Muscat be exposed to attack. In the same year a British 
warship shelled a number of locations along the coast taking vengeance on 
the Omani people who had declared war on the Sultan. In 1877 when the 
Imam's forces occupied parts of Muscat itself, a British battleship fired on 
the town: once again the Sultanate was saved by British intervention. 

In June 1913 the British government sent a detachment of the Indian army 
to support the Sultan's regime in Muscat. In November 1914 more Indian 
troop reinforcements arrived but these troops were not able to counter the 
Omani forces surrounding Muscat until 1915. A temporary lull was 
achieved in 1920 when the British government represented by the British 
Resident entered into an agreement with the Imamate. 

In 1955 after important oil resources in Fahud were discovered, and now 
that policy of dividing the region went against British interests, British 
forces attacked Nizwa to incorporate the one region which remained 
outsioe their control. They also colonised the rest of the region by direct 
military intervention, as when troops were sent to seize the Buraimi oasis. 
After that, British' intervention continued from the bases of Masiah and 
Salalah until the Jabal Akhdarwar in 1957-1959. 

This demonstrates the basic contradiction between the Omani people and 
the British-supported Al Bu Said Dynasty. The people want, and have 
always wanted, an end to British intervention, the deposition of the Al Bu 
Said family and the unification of Oman. 



Contradictions between the Imamate and the Sultanate 

The social, economic and tribal situation in Oman has produced a specific 
type of superstructure and development of productive forces. Objective 
factors, the most important of which is the society's isolation from the 
East by the sea and from the West by the desert, have played an important 
role in the persistance of this superstructure, which was incarcarated in 
the Imamate. Tribal and clan organisation, the underdevelopment of the 
forces of production, a total dependence on agriculture and simple 



artisanal production, and the particular religious orientation which found 
a refuge from oppression in this remote corner of the Arab world, had 
strenthened this form of government and allowed it to continue for many 
years. 

In the eighteenth century the Al Bu Saids wanted to change the Imamate 
into a Sultanate, a predominantly temporal power. They found in British 
colonialism a protector to whom they could turn for support in this bid for 
political supremacy. In 1797 they signed an agreement which established 
the basis for the colonial presence. From that time onwards Britain 
supported the Sultanate. Previously the Sultans had had no power in the 
Omani interior, because they had concentrated their energies on overseas 
territories, mainly Zanzibar and Gwadur, (an enclave on the Pakistani 
coast), on the international sea trade and on relations with foreigners; the 
Sultan had become a large merchant and ship owner. 

The rift between the Sultanate and the Imamate widened with the English 
supporting the former, and attacking the latter. The British planned to 
control the coastline, and so their ambitions were linked to those of the Al 
Bu Saids to set up a state uniting Muscat and Zanzibar. The Al Bu Saids 
tried to get British assistance to suppress the people of the interior and 
impose their rule but that did not at this time conform with the strategy of 
the British. The latter had no desire to become entangled in internal tribal 
and religious struggles, although they exacerbated some rivalries, backing 
intrigues to weaken the interior so that it remained unable to extend its 
influence in Muscat. Britain was fully prepared when the people of the 
interior united and decided to liberate Muscat and tried to unite Oman 
and expel the colonialists. 

The Sultan yielded to every agreement imposed on Oman by the British, 
the limitation of Omani shipping, the banning of the slave trade, and the 
harassing of the nationalist forces. The Al Bu Said's participation in an 
attack on the neighbouring state of Ras al Khaimah in 1810 gave a clear 
indication of the extent of their subservience to British colonialism. 

The Imams' class position on the other hand, was defined by their 
religious ideology. The slaves brought by Omani boats from Africa were 
needed for agriculture in the Jaalan, Jabal Akhdar and Batinah regions as 
well as for domestic service in the houses of the Imams and tribal sheikhs. 
Britain wanted to destroy the Omani economy by crushing the maritime 
trade on which it depended, whether in slaves or arms. Britain was not 
however keen to stop slave ownership: and in that period there occurred 
intensive enslavement of Africans by the British in South Africa. It is clear 
that the basic purpose underlying all the laws issued by the British and 
accepted by the Al Bu Saids was to destroy the Omani economy before 
abolishing slavery. This is apparent from their attacks on Omani 
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merchant ships and the Omani navy; and in the increasing domination of 
the economy by Indians enjoying British protection. The problem for the 
Al Bu Said dynasty when they achieved power in 1749 was the conflict 
between their claim to hereditary rule and the Imamate's principle of 
elections, in which religious leaders played a determinant role. 

The other problem was the opening up of Oman to foreigners, a policy 
which the Al Bu Saids and the British implemented. This was a product of 
their commercial and political interests and of merchant, capitalist, 
ideology which called for the opening up of the country as a market for 
foreign products at the expense of local industry. Local industry and 
agriculture which had fed Muscat's export trade stagnated, while Muscat 
was opened to foreign trade. While this does not mean that traditional 
Omani industry was capable of competing with foreign commodities and 
manufactures local economic interests demanded that the country should 
not be opened to foreign trade: the Omani textile industry for example, 
though unable to compete with its British counterpart had survived 
because of a protectionist policy. This open-door policy provoked the 
hatred of the people for the regime and also for foreigners who brought 
nothing but economic and political domination and whose customs and 
morals directly contradicted those of prevailing Bedouin, tribal and 
religious values. The tribes of the interior and their Imamate held the Al 
Bu Said family responsible for the intervention of the British and other 
foreigners. 

During the last two centuries there have been many attempts to gain 
control over Muscat from the interior. The Imams realised deep down that 
they could not face up to the British. Indeed in 1860 Imam Izzan bin Qais 
declared to the British that Imamist control over Muscat was in no sense 
anti- British; on the contrary they wished to maintain good relations with 
the British but they opposed heredity rule as the people had the right to 
elect their Imams. Izzan bin Qais's reign (1868-71) is the only period in 
which the traditionally-minded wing of the Al Bu Said ruled: although he 
accepted agreements signed by his predecessors with the British, he 
maintained conservative policies and attempted to preserve the traditions 
of the Imamate. This provoked the rancour of the British who encouraged 
plots against him. 

After that the British stirred up contradictions between Muscat and the 
hinterland, forcing the Al Bu Saids to accept more direct interference in 
the country's affairs. The Al Bu Said sultans became puppets in the hands 
of the British to be replaced at will. So, after the assassination of Izzan bin 
Qais, in 1871 there was a balance between the Sultanate's control of the 
coast, supported by the British authorities, and the Imamate dependent 
on the support of the tribes of the interior. Each time the Imamate tried to 
extend its rule to the coast it clashed with the British authorities in Muscat 
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and this continued until the uprising of 1913. This ended in 1920 with the 
Treaty of Sib in which Britain endorsed the partition of Oman into two 
states — the Sultanate of Muscat and the Imamate of Oman — in order to 
maintain the Sultanate in existence and to prevent tribal intervention in 
this British supported state. 

The most important clause of the Treaty of Sib is the one stipulating this 
partition of Oman into two states: a pacified coast and the hinterland. 
Thus Britain in 1920 divided the area into two states. It protected the 
Sultan and limited the Imam through the conditions of the Treaty, till the 
Imam had no room to manoeuvre on the coast. Consequently British 
strategy for the defence of the India sea route reached its climax by 
guaranteeing the safety of its client in Muscat alone. After Britain put an 
end to the Imamate in 1955 and established the Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman, his ruling ideology forced the Imam to invoke the Treaty of Sib, 
whereas he should have rejected the Treaty utterly and decided to liberate 
the whole of Oman. 



THE TREATY OF SIB 



In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

This is the peace agreed upon between the Government of the 
Sultan, Taimur bin Feisal, and Sheikh Isa ibn Salih ibn AH on 
behalf of the people of Oman whose names are signed hereto, 
through the mediation of Mr. Wingate, I.C.S., political agent and 
consul for Great Britain in Muscat, who is empowered by his 
Government in this respect and to be an intermediary between them. 
Of the conditions set forth below, four pertain to the Government of 
the Sultan and four pertain to the people of Oman. 

Those pertaining to the people of Oman are: 

1. Not more than 5 per cent shall be taken from anyone, no matter 
what his race, coming from Oman to Muscat or Muttrah or Sur or 
the rest of the towns of the coast. 

2. All the people of Oman shall enjoy security and freedom in all the 
towns of the coast. 

3. All restrictions upon everyone entering and leaving Muscat and 
Muttrah and all the towns shall be removed. 

4. The Government of the Sultan shall not grant asylum to any 
criminal fleeing from the justice of the people of Oman. It shall not 
interfere in their internal affairs. 

The four conditions pertaining to the Government of the Sultan 
are: 
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1 . All the tribes and sheikhs shall be at peace with the Sultan. They 
shall not attack the towns of the coast and shall not interfere in his 
Government. 

2. All those going to Oman on lawful business and for commercial 
affairs shall be free. There shall be no restrictions on commerce, and 
they shall enjoy security. 

3. They shall expel and grant no asylum to any wrongdoer or 
criminal fleeing to them. 

4. The claims of merchants and others against the people of Oman 
shall be heard and decided on the basis of justice according to the 
law of Islam. 

Written on 11 Muharram, corresponding to 25th September 1920. 

For the Sultanate the Treaty was signed by the British consul in Muscat 
(Wingate) and for the Imamate by Isa bin Saleh al Harithi, a tribal leader 
from the eastern mountains. It was signed when the Imamate was 
convinced of its inability to defeat the British supported Sultan, as it was 
unable to take on the might of the British. After years of fighting the 
Sultanate and having announced the deposition of the Sultan in 1913, 
when the Imam al Khurusi was appointed Imam of Oman, and after 
announcing their intention of liberating Muscat from the Sultans, they 
just gave in to British threats. Major Howarth, British Consul in Muscat 
then wrote the following letter to the Imam's representative: 

"I would like to meet you to discuss what must be done to improve 
relations. In this situation discussion is the only way to settle 
disagreements. We have five thousand soldiers ready for battle stationed 
in Iraq; they have finished their military operations there and have 
nothing to do. A couple of thousand would be sufficient to occupy the 
whole of Oman. You are also aware that we rule the seas, so if you provoke 
our hostilty we shall stop rice and grain imports to Oman and prevent you 
from selling your goods. I would ask you to make this position clear to the 
Imam." * 

From 1920 to 1954 Britain aided the Sultan of Muscat while the Imamate 
struggled on in the interior. There Mohammed bin Abdullah al Khalili 
took over the Imamate and sought to compromise with the British. He did 
not think that he could defeat the occupiers; so he realised he would have 
to live with them. But the years following the Second World War had a 
major impact on Oman. When oil entered the picture Britain and her 
puppet Sultan in Muscat disregarded agreements which did not suit their 
interests. The Sultan decided that the oil wealth of the Omani interior 
should line his pockets rather than the Imamate's. 

With the discovery of oil other international forces found that they could 



♦Retranslated from the Arabic. 
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exploit the prevailing situation and tried to manipulate it in their own 
interests. They reactivated the dispute between the lmamate and the 
Sultanate, especially when the Sultan gave concessions to the Iraq 
Petroleum Company without consulting the Imam. This act only implied 
that the revenue would go to the Sultan. Britain opposed the Imamate's 
policy of keeping Oman closed to foreign trade influences; it considered 
that it was merely a matter of time before the lmamate was ended and so it 
put all its resources into backing the Sultanate. 

In 1954 the reigning Imam Al Khalili died and the tribal leaders elected 
Ghaleb bin Ali as Imam of Oman. The new Imam tried to establish the 
division of Oman into a Sultanate and an lmamate by applying for 
membership of the Arab League; for this reason he began a 
rapprochement with Arab States hostile to the British. This caused 
considerable uneasiness in Muscat and London. It was thought that the 
best way to protect British interests lay in abolishing the lmamate and so 
in 1955, they transformed Said bin Taimur into being Sultan of Muscat 
and Oman. This opened up a new phase in the struggle between the 
Omani people and British colonialism, a struggle in which a number of 
Arab and international parties then became involved. 

The Struggle between British and American Oil Companies 

The discovery of oil in Iran in 1908 in a region 150 miles north-east of the 
Guff prompted ideas of expansion in British oil companies and they were 
thereby encouraged to obtain oil concessions for other areas of the Gulf. 
Iraq became the second country to undergo exploration and when oil was 
discovered in Kirkuk in 1922 the importance of the Gulf and the 
surrounding countries increased greatly in the eyes of the colonialists and 
their oil companies. A bitter struggle ensued between these companies 
which finally resulted in the Red Line Agreement of 1927 in which these 
companies agreed on an open door policy in these countries. In this way 
the American companies came to the region, obtaining concessions in 
Bahrein in 1932 and discovering oil there in 1933. Since then the battle 
between British and American oil companies has redoubled. Bahrein was 
a British protectorate but thanks to considerable U.S. pressure an 
American company managed to break the British monopoly there by a 
devious policy in which BAPCO was registered in Canada. Furthermore 
they struck at the agreements between the Sheikhs and the British 
government, which only allowed oil concessions to be granted after 
consultation with the British government. The conflict also spread to 
Saudi Arabia. The Standard Oil Company of California offered King Ibn 
Saud £50,000 to drill for oil in the Kingdom. This was offered as a first 
payment while the Iraq Petroleum Company only offered £10.000. Oil was 
discovered in Saudi Arabia in 1938 and production began in 1939. Since 
then American companies have used Saudi Arabia as a base for their 
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other transactions in the area while the British have used Iraq as a base for 
operation in the Amirates and areas in the Gulf under British domination. 

Two aspects of American Company operations should be noted: 

1. The Saudi kingdom and the Amirates had no defined borders, but 
were defined in terms of the allegiance of tribes to a sheikh or king. 
ARAMCO therefore strove to extend the Saudi borders as far as possible, 
by buying tribal allegiances. This was so especially in Abu Dhabi and at 
the Buraimi oasis where a violent confrontation took place between the 
Saudi Government, which defended American ambitions and was eager to 
extend its' territory over the whole peninsula, and Britain. In the Omani 
interior the U.S. companies strove via Saudi Arabia and the exploitation 
of the contradictions between the lmamate and the Sultanate to 
encourage the Imamate's separatist inclinations. Had it emerged as an 
independent state the Americans could then acquired concessions from 
the Imam, thus breaking the British company's stranglehold on the 
region. 

2. There was considerable competition between them and the British 
companies over tariffs, as reflected in the Red Line agreement which gave 
the U.S. a Share in the acquisition of concessions, and through the 
mediation of American advisors and agents, the most notable being 
Wendell Phillips, who obtained concessions in Oman including Dhofar 
and sold them to American Companies. 

Internationally these companies benefitted from official U.S. pressure to 
increase their foothold in the area. They also exploited the Saudi 
government's ambitions to extend their own influence throughout the 
peninsula, a process which would naturally provide ARAMCO with 
concessions in all Saudi territory. Meanwhile British companies remained 
under British protection and they therefore tried to extend the borders of 
the Amirates as far as possible. All this was demonstrated clearly in the 
dispute over Buraimi oasis which Britain had occupied and divided up 
between the Sultanate of Muscat and Abu Dhabi. In the conflict which 
followed, a battle of the oil hawks, the British government threw its full 
weight behind the Amirates. These were no longer mere staging posts on 
the route to India, but had become an important area to be defended 
militarily and politically. 

Whereas other reactionary elements in the Gulf and Oman settled any 
disputes they had with the British and became clients under British 
protection, the situation was different with the Imam. The British 
government had kept an eye on the Imam since the Sib Treaty, 
determined to keep the lmamate in a state of confinement and stagnation, 
as a buffer against the Saudis who had set up a strong state on the 
Western borders of their Gulf protectorates. Because of the Imamate's 
policy of isolation, international oil interests were conspiring at the 
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expense of the Imam to control the oil wealth in Fahud. Therefore the 
British government acted unilaterally in the conflict, as the region was 
under its "protection", and the Americans were not allowed to enter the 
territory. 

In 1923 Sultan Taimur had personally signed a treaty with the Indian 
government agreeing not to grant any oil concessions without previously 
consulting the British Resident in Muscat. This fitted Britain's general 
policy of controlling oil concessions throughout the Gulf. In Oman the 
British D'Arcy Exploration company — active in Iran — was given a 
concession in 1925; however since drilling was unsuccessful it was 
cancelled after 3 years. IPC, which was a party to the Red Line agreement 
then extended its operations to Oman gaining a 70-year concession from 
Sultan Said in 1937. Exploration was carried out in part of the hinterland, 
arousing the fury of the Imam who saw it as an infringement of his 
sovereignty. But American oil companies were also seeking concessions in 
Oman. Their interests thus coincided with those of the Imam who had 
been excluded from the potential benefits of oil and who wanted to 
guarantee his independence at a time when Britain was standing firmly 
behind its own companies. In the 1950s, when the oil companies were 
certain of the presence of oil in Oman, the interested parties carried the 
struggle a stage further. Imam Ghaleb tried to assert the independence of 
the Imamate by applying for membership of the Arab League and this was 
sponsored by Saudi Arabia. Britain decided to finish the conflict quickly, 
destroying the Imamate before it gained recognition by Arab states. The 
oil conflict reached its peak, when Petroleum Development Oman paved 
the way for the British attack on Ibri and Nizwa and provided the 
necessary finance, thus allowing the Sultan and the British to gain rapid 
control over Nizwa and the Omani interior. 

Contradictions between Saudi Arabia and Britain 

Britain viewed Saudi propaganda and its attempts to influence coastal 
and inner Oman with considerable apprehension. But Britain made no 
attempt to pick a fight with the Wahhabis until its interests in the Gulf 
were threatened. It was able to arrive at the Djeddah agreement with King 
Ibn Saud: this bound Ibn Saud (and his heirs) to respect Britain's 
relations with the Gulf Amirates. But this agreement did not put an end to 
the Saudi aspirations to dominate the whole peninsula, which grew 
stronger after the arrival of U.S. companies in the area and the emergence 
of oil as an important factor in the conflict. 

As a result of the fluidity of the border, Abu Dhabi, for example, 
expanded at one time to become a large Amirate and then shrank again 
till the power of the Nahyahan family was limited to the island of Abu 
Dhabi alone. The rulers depended on the loyalty of the tribes in the Rub al 
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Khali and the Zhahira areas. The Zhahira tribes were not afraid of the 
British as long as the situation remained quiet. At first their trading 
continued undisturbed. But things changed when oil became a key issue 
and borders took on a major significance; then both Saudi Arabia (i.e. the 
American oil Companies) and Britain drew up borders for Saudi Arabia 
and the Amirates concerned. 

The Saudis had two major methods of operation. First they developed 
relations with a number of favourably disposed tribes and tried to 
maintain strong connections wih the Imamate in order to establish 
dependable political bases. Ample funds were lavished on friendly tribes. 
Secondly concessions were given to U.S. companies in these friendly 
territories. ARAMCO undertook a comprehensive study of the tribes and 
their differing political loyalties to ensure that all the tribes were in fact 
friendly to the Saudi regime. 

ARAMCO sent a drilling expedition to the areas around the Buraimi oasis 
in 1949, thereby arousing considerable hostility from the British and their 
companies. The British hurriedly closed the roads and told the U.S. 
expedition to leave the area immediately. Saudi Arabia and Britain then 
agreed to submit the question of Buraimi and its borders to the Internal 
Court of Justice. This attempt at arbitration failed because of the mutual 
hostility of both parties with each one trying to impose its domination over 
our people. So after six years Britain decided there was no alternative to 
force and consequently reoccupied Buraimi, expelling the Saudi Arabian 
settler community. 

These contradictions characterised the events which occurred during the 
period of the autonomous Imamate, from 1920 to 1954. These resulted in 
British occupation of the Jabal Akhdar and its final incorporation into the 
Al Bu Said Sultanate. To understand these contradictions it is necessary 
to grasp fully the primary and secondary causes of the events. 

The consequences of the British Occupation of the Jabal Akhdar 

Every foreign correspondent who visited Nizwa after the British 
occupation confirmed the Omani people's determination to struggle 
against the British aggressors and their Al Bu Said clients. The people had 
expected that the elected Imam would fight either till death or till victory, 
as had happened previously when other invaders had attacked Oman. 
This was based on the idea that the Imam is an exalted leader who must 
be an example to his people in peace and war, and must lead the struggle 
to oppose aggression against the homeland. James Morris, a British 
journalist who accompanied Sultan Said from Salalah to Nizwa, reported 
that Omanis in the towns of the interior expressed their hostility to the 
occupation by the agitation they showed when the Sultan passed through. 
All the signs indicated that the situation would erupt very quickly. 
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Therefore the people were deeply shocked when Imam Ghaleb Bin Ali and 
Suleiman bin Himyar announced that their interests lay in accepting the 
Sultan and in living peacefully under British occupation. This situation 
clearly deviated from every tradition held dear by the Omani people. The 
people rejected these unpatriotic attitudes. They decided to embark on 
revolution against the British and to muster all the resources which might 
assist them in the struggle against the occupying forces. 

Here the Saudi regime found a golden opportunity to realise its aims, by 
exploiting the legal and national rights of the Omani people against 
Britain. Saudi Arabia encouraged the tribal leaders who opposed British 
occupation as well as Taleb bin Ali the Imam's brother who had escaped 
from the British. The reactionary interests of Saudi Arabia coincided with 
the anti-British interests of the Omani people. The Saudi's vicious 
reactionary regime pretended that it would help the Omanis in their 
struggle for liberation. In this period the world was also witnessing the 
growth of the Arab national liberation movement, under the leadership of 
Gamal Abdul Nasser. This Arab national liberation movement was 
concentrated against the British, who had colonised a great deal of Arab 
territory. 

In June 1957, Taleb returned to Oman from exile and joined his brother 
Ghaleb, who had received considerable encouragement from tribal chiefs 
and outside supporters to re-establish the Imamate. The Omani people 
underwent a powerful wave of nationalist feeling against the British. In 
mid-1957 Omanis of all classes and tribes rushed to join the revolution 
against the colonial presence under the leadership of the Imam. The 
Imam's forces were once again able to liberate Nizwa; within a month of 
the re-establishment of the Imamate in July, they controlled most of the 
towns in the area of Jabal Akhdar. As the puppet Sukan's forces were 
unable to suppress the people, the Sultan once again appealed to the 
British to save his tottering throne. 

The British intervened, sending in 300 troops and officers to assist the 
Sultan's mercenary forces. The Trucial Oman Scouts also intervened. This 
showed the people that the British-run forces in every region or Amirate of 
Oman existed only to attack the Omani people and to repress their 
rightful aspirations. The British authorities did not however stop there: 
they also used the air forces based in Bahrein operating from the British 
base at Muharraq, to strike at the Omani nationalist movement. 

Through the use of aerial bombardments, and because of the lack of anti- 
aircraft defences on the Imam's side, the British were able to regain 
control of Nizwa in September 1957; fighting continued on the slopes of 
the Jabal Akhdar until British and local mercenary forces put an end to all 
resistance and reclaimed the area in early 1959. When Ghaleb and 
Suleiman bin Himyar realised the supremacy of the British forces and 



their inability to continue the struggle they fled to Saudi Arabia: there the 
regime gave them political and military assistance. Some genuine 
nationalists continued the struggle, but lacking leadership, they later fled 
in search of training and weapons and took refuge with the Imam. 

On 14 July 1958 the Iraqi people brought down the monarchist regime in 
Bahgdad and established a republic. This changed the balance of power 
on the Arab side of the Gulf. British colonialism and the Saudi reactionary 
regime were forced to face an unexpected new danger. Immediately after 
the progressive July revolution in Iraq Britain was compelled to settle its 
disputes with Saudi Arabia. Similarly Saudi Arabia found it necessary to 
suspend its hostilities against Britain. The fate of the Omani people now 
lay in the hands of the Saudi Arabians and the British. The Omani people 
suddenly found that a decrease in Saudi military assistance was coupled 
with an increase in attacks on the nationalist forces among them. Some of 
the best Omani patriots fell into the hands of British Intelligence when 
they tried to enter Oman from Saudi Arabia. Saudi Arabia offered the 
British the assistance of their Intelligence Service while at the same time 
they continued handing out aid to Omani nationalist forces. In 1961 they 
handed over a group of the best nationalists to the British who imprisoned 
them. 

To cover the Saudi Arabian manoeuvres, Britain made several attempts to 
settle its dispute with the Imam by diplomatic means. A British 
representative contacted Ghaleb in July 1959. These attempts occurred at 
a time when the Imam was in no position to rely on or strengthen his 
political status in Oman. Anglo-Saudi Arabian relations were 
strengthened after the outbreak of the successful North Yemeni revolution 
in September 1962. This revolution again shifted the balance offerees to 
the advantage of the revolution. Britain and Saudi Arabia agreed to shelve 
such questions as Buraimi and Oman, and to concentrate on crushing the 
North Yemeni revolution in Sanaa. For Saudi Arabia, supporting the 
Imam was a trump card: if played at the right moment it could be used to 
put pressure on Britain or to manipulate the Omani people, while at the 
same time keeping an eye on the movements of the nationalist forces. 



The reasons for the failure of the 1957-1959 Oman! Revolution 

British occupation of the Jabal Akhdar in 1955 increased anti-British 
feeling in most Arab countries, particularly as since 1952, there had been 
rising nationalist opposition to British colonialism. Support for the anti- 
British movement in Oman embraced a wide range of Arab states from 
the reactionary Saudis to the progressive Egyptians. The Arab masses 
were prepared to support the movement in Oman and the Gulf in every 
possible way. 
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For their part the Omani masses increasingly supported the revolution. 
Given this widespread support, the Omani people decided that this 
opportunity to settle scores with British colonialism should not be missed. 
When the feudal leadership, who had surrendered to the British at Nizwa 
found that the people were still willing to fight and that some leaders had 
avoided capture and were exploiting the hostility between the British and 
the Saudi, they attempted to reintegrate themselves into the movement. So 
when Taleb returned from Saudi Arabia, he and Suleiman bin Himyar 
joined the revolution which broke out in 1957, reasserting their leadership. 
The revolution continued under feudal leadership for over a year and a 
half in the interior, and the war of nerves continued beyond that period. 
But despite the extreme sacrifices of the Omani people, the revolution 
failed to achieve its declared objective of expelling the British. The British 
were able to regain supremacy over Oman. We can ascribe the failure of 
the revolution to both internal and external factors. 

(I) The basic weakness of the revolution was the backwardness of its 
leadership. 

This leadership represented the feudal forces in the Omani hinterland, 
and the religious leaders whose interests were closely tied to feudalism. The 
most important leader was Suleiman bin Himyar, ruler of the Jebal 
Akhdar, which he treated as his private estate. Internally the leadership of 
the Imam'ate was no more progressive than that of the Al Bu Said family. 
It represented a feudal, tribal line rooted in underdevelopment and totally 
opposed to progress. This leadership attempted to maintain backward 
relations of production in the countryside. 

The Al Bu Said family's interests were identical to those of the rich, 
feudal, tribal, chiefs, i.e. they wanted to increase their profits from Omani 
trade and shipping, and to maintain their status in opposition to the 
Imam; thus their concerns coincided with British interests. The Imamate 
wanted to end Al Bu Said control of Muscat because the latter had opened 
the country to foreigners, thus damaging the national economic interests 
of the Omani people. But at the same time the Imamate was prevented 
from countering colonialist aggression by its own backward system of 
social relations. This leadership refused to adopt the advances of modern 
science to bring the Omani people out of their backwardness. 

These two aspects of the Imam's struggle against the Al Bu Said and the 
British allow us to understand his abandonment of the demands made to 
the British agent in 1915. These were: 

1. The Imams assure the British that they are not anti-British but are 
opposed to the presence of British forces and request their withdrawal. 

2. The Sultan no longer represents the people, since he contradicts 
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the Ibadhi way of government. They request that Britain stops giving 
assistance to the Sultan. 

3. The Imams hold it against the British that they allow what is 
unlawful and forbid what is lawful, e.g. banning slaves and weapons 
and permitting drinking. 

4. They oppose the British policy of ruling the seas which should be 
free to all. 

5. They criticise the British law which requires ships operating 
overseas to come to Muscat to pay taxes. 

6. They question the devaluation of the riyal and its effect on the 
Omani people coupled with the rise in the price of basic foods. 

7. They oppose the blockade imposed on goods from the hinterland. 

8. They accuse the Sultan of being an unbeliever. 

9. They accuse the Sultan of corruption, nepotism, and disregard of 
the principles of law. 

An understanding of the class nature of the leadership will explain the 
type of programme and the tactics which it followed, both while operating 
in Oman and after its flight into exile. Before the British occupation of the 
Jabal Akhdar, there were clear political and military indications of British 
hostility to the Imamate and the threat it posed. Despite this the 
leadership made no attempt to prepare itself to face the anticipated 
military attack. When the British forces came to Nizwa not a single shot 
was fired against them. Rather, this leadership pretended to be astonished 
by the event. And they then surrendered to the aggressors. 



(II) Lack of a clear political line and of correct military tactics 
The Imamist leadership had no clear political programme through which it 
could mobilise the people. At a time when the people were very willing to 
fight the British aggressors, the leadership wavered in its line and its 
tactics. At times it invoked the defeatist Treaty of Sib which divided Oman 
into a Sultanate and an Imamate; at others it called for the liberation of 
the whole territory of Oman and Muscat. The leadership suggested no 
programme for liberation: it only wanted to return to the pre-1955 
situation. Their lack of a political line led them tamely to follow Saudi 
Arabia's reactionary plans for the region. This political bankruptcy was 
reflected throughout their administrative and military programme, and 
things got worse after the Imam's flight to Dammam in Saudi Arabia. 
Each faction adopted its own line in complete isolation and there were 
serious rivalries between various leaders. These gambled with the fate of 
the Omani people and spent financial aid on themselves. 

Their military tactics were no less backward than their political 
programme. Although they had training thousands of Omanis in military 
courses, they failed to use these troops, holding them back for the glorious 
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tomorrow which never came. When the British bombed towns and villages 
in the interior, the leadership was unable to respond. They washed their 
hands of the situation and fled to Saudi Arabia and from there they sent 
fighters back but witii i.o organised strategy. 

(HI) The underdevelopment of the society and its forces of production 
These played a major role in this defeat, together with the backward 
leadership which, having started the nationalist struggle, remained in 
control until its ignominious defeat, and its own flight to Saudi Arabia. 

The colonialists were well aware of the dangers of social development and 
development of the productive forces; they did everything possible to 
retard the development of the country by attacking Omani shipping and 
trade, and by creating tribal divisions. Although they permitted the 
penetration of oil companies in the 1950s, they sought to neutralise their 
modernising influence. Hundreds of foreign workers were brought in to 
work in the companies, thus depriving Oman of the benefits of their 
country's wealth. The few Omani workers who obtained work in the 
Fahud oilfield, attached themselves to the tribal sheikhs of the Duru and 
Janba, since permission from these sheikhs was essential to obtain work. 
Thus the sheikhs had total control over these people and were able to 
prevent strikes and labour demands. Similarly oil companies reduced the 
workforce by introducing modern technology; their concern was to gain 
maximum profit with minimum outlay, rather than to provide jobs and 
training for Omanis. 

Britain attempted to preserve social relations in their earlier state by 
encouraging the Sultan to keep hundreds of slaves. It encouraged slave 
ownership in the interior while boasting of combating the slave trade. It 
also weakened agriculture thereby imposing heavy losses on the peasant. 
They were then accused of supporting the Imam, and harrassed into 
migration. A number of vicious inhuman laws were also imposed which 
were characteristic of Said bin Taimur's reign and were aimed at 
preventing any social development. But the Omanis who migrated to the 
oil states and Saudi Arabia, on whom the Imam imposed his political 
guardianship enjoyed more advanced social and economic conditions. 
This helped them to adopt more progressive ideas and customs and 
develop greater political awareness. Many of them obtained work with 
companies and contractors and formed the much-scorned lumpen 
proletariat. They were the most oppressed groups in Bahrein, Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia, encountering class oppression and political alienation. 
This produced considerable hatred among Omani workers for their 
exploiters and aroused nationalist feelings about conditions obtaining in 
Oman. As a result of the Imamate's government in exile attempting to 
lead them, they found themselves increasingly in disagreement with it. 
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They were thus on their own and forced into political activity in its widest 
sense. Many young Omanis realised that the Imamic leadership was 
incapable of leading the Omani revolution especially since it had become a 
tool in the hands of the Saudis, and had enriched itself with the financial 
assistance given for the Omani people. 

The new conditions under which Omanis lived abroad, their exposure to 
progressive and nationalist ideas, and the association of many of them 
with Arab and world liberation movements, gave birth to a new 
leadership. At the same time new contradictions began to destroy the 
Imamic leadership. 

(IV) External factors 

The Omani revolution was recognised by every anti-British Arab state and 
received wide support. It also received support from the Arab league 
which accepted the Imam as the legal representative of the Omani people. 
This revolution also enjoyed world support from socialist states and 
freedom lovers who opposed British colonialism. 

The UN debated the Oman question on several occasions and produced 
resolutions affirming the right of the Omani people to determine their own 
future and the removal of foreign military bases from its soil. Although 
this support reflected the progress of the revolution, the Imamic 
leadership did not use the assistance to serve the people. The leaders 
enriched themselves behind their peoples' backs and there were 
widespread rumours of corruption, theft, and double dealing. 

(V) As a result of the conflict with Britain, Saudi Arabia was the major 
supporter of the revolution 

Because the Imamate failed to understand the nature of the 
contradictions between the colonialists and the Saudi reactionaries, it 
could not prevent the Omani people from becoming a pawn in the hands 
of the Saudi regime. Instead the leadership yielded to Saudi directives and 
handed over control to Saudi Arabia's intelligence service and therefore 
the U.S. CIA. This fact did not emerge clearly till after the July 1958 
revolution in Iraq then the British were really thrown out and a 
progressive government was established which changed the balance of 
power in the Gulf in favour of the revolutionary forces. The British and the 
Saudis, or rather the CIA, saw the danger inherent in the situation, and 
were fully prepared to allow the Imamic political movement to continue, 
as long as it remained firmly under their control and could thus be 
exploited. So, in early 1959 the Imam fled to Saudi Arabia and used it as a 
base for his activities. 

Then the British tried to persuade him to return and were prepared to 
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make concessions to him so as to preserve the status quo. But he refused 
the offer, since he was perfectly satisfied with his support until revolution 
broke out in North Yemen in September 1962; then Saudi Arabia joined 
hands with Britain to counter the North Yemen revolution and to finally 
wipe out the resistance of the Omani people. 

The Imamate was content with its role as a pawn in Saudi hands, to be 
used when required in the future to put pressure on the British position in 
Oman. In fact the Imamate was incapable of escaping from this role. 
Saudi Arabia played the basest role in the revolution: not content with 
playing with the fate of the Omani people by means of the Imamate, it 
exploited its position to infiltrate all the other Omani nationalist 
movements, who wanted to follow paths far removed from control by the 
CIA or Saudi Arabia. 
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GULF SOLIDARITY PUBLICATIONS 

1. DOCUMENTS OF THE NATIONAL STRUGGLE IN OMAN AND 
THE ARABIAN GULF 75<? i 

2. POLITICAL PRISONERS IN THE OIL STATES: 
BAHRAIN, IRAN, OMAN, AND SAUDI ARABIA 25c 

3. OMAN: A CLASS ANALYSIS . 25c 

4. THE OMAN WAR 1957-59 25$ 

5. OIL AND INVESTMENT IN OMAN. 25<? 



6. ARMS BUILD-UP IN THE INDIAN OCEAN AND THE 
GULF . 25C 

7. GULF SOLIDARITY (Quarterly) 75<? 



Order from: Gulf Solidarity Committee 
P.O. Box 3784, 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 
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